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I. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


T is startling to reflect on what foundations the Christian World 
is for the most part content to rest its Religious Assurance. Be- 
liefs without which the soul is an orphan and idiotic, are held to 
have no other valid guarantee then a revelation, conceived to have 
been “supernaturally” attested, at a certain epoch in ancient times. 
The truth of what it most needs to find true concerning God, Duty, 
Immortality, is staked upon the infallibility of a Book and the accu- 
racy of a Tradition. Religion stands or falls with the miracles of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as the “ Christ of God.” Or in one way or another, 
the certainties vital to spiritual being are transmuted into mere histori- 
cal heirlooms — results of “ instituted religion.” They are not (it is 
insisted) reached by natural organic processes of the soul, but fall 
into it from’ without, through some supernaturally gifted official Person 
or Race. They are glimmers of reflected, secondary light. Christ- 
ianity is a graft set in human nature by such Person and Race, and 
kept alive by their transmitted forces. The most popular Orthodox 
preacher in America confesses that God is.known to him only as an 
impalpable effluence from the person of Jesus. And a distinguished 
theological professor of the Unitarian sect instructs his pupils that 
their “idea of God is a Hebrew tradition ;” that “the Moral Law is 
mere Judaism over again without its sanction ;” and that Religious 
Belief must rest either “on the Bible or the Mathematics :” in other 
words, that the only valid foundation for such Belief, as long as scientific 
certainty is not attained, is an “authoritative record.” He further inti- 
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mates that such scientific certainty, however possible in the future, 
cannot as yet be claimed. Nothing remains of course, but “the 
authoritive record,” as basis and guarantee for Belief. What this can 
signify in one who has himself applied a free criticism to the record, 
we do not now inquire. We take these and other statements as they 
stand.* 

This resolution of Religion into a Tradition, undermines its founda- 
tions in the Spiritual Nature. What should we think of a mental phi- 
losophy, which should affirm that we derive the consciousness of our 
existence from the knowledge either that the Pilgrim Fathers believed 
in theirs, or that the Anglo-Saxon race were positively assured of 
theirs some centuries ago, or that our common ancestor Adam be- 
lieved in his, beyond a possibility of doubt? We all comprehend that 
this consciousness is involved in the very structure of our being ; that 
we accept our existence on the testimony of our rational faculties ; and 
that any statement of the like consciousness by others, in past or 
present time, appeals to our present experience of the fact that we do 
now exist, and could not even be apprehended at all by us, but for that 
experience ; in a word, that the mental constitution is the ground of 
this consciousness, and the veracity of our faculties our authority for 
trusting it. We are fully aware that to trace its origin in us to a mere 
tradition from the Past would be to ignore the foundations of all 
knowledge whatever. 

Now our nature is spiritual as well as intellectual. Our Spiritual 
Constitution perpetually bears witness of spiritual things. Relations 
to God, to Duty, to Eternal Life, are involved in its very structure. 
And so we have a spiritual consciousness of these relations as we have 
a mental consciousness of our own existence : and all statements of 
them, in past or present time, grow out of this structure and out of 





* IT am aware that this alternative was presented by its author, not absolutely, but 
as the basis of preaching. But it must of course be maintained as the law of individ- 
ual belief, or it fails as the law for the preacher. For why should human nature in 
the pew be bound to receive truth on different grounds from human nature in the 
pulpit? Or how can a preach.s honestly present “ the Bible or the Mathematics” 
as the sole alternative authori ‘es for belief efore men, who yet rejects this dilemma 
in his own consciousness, and finds a better sanction than either in his spiritual 
intuitions ? Or is it proposed that the American Protestant Pulpit should assume 
the Roman Catholic principle — count the people incapable of receiving the light 
and liberty revealed to the learned, or of realizing the faith vouchsafed to the eccle- 
siastical official — and so justify itself in preaching one philosophy of Authority and 
believing another! If we would not attribute to the author above quoted dispo- 


sitions and imaginations like these, we must do him the justice to suppose that he 
presented as the basis of preaching what he accepted as the basis of belief. 
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this consciousness, and appeal to this in us. They could not be 
recognized as true but for their conformity to its experience. They 
could not be certified but by the trustworthiness of the present testi- 
mony of these organs or faculties which take cognizance of them. 
They could not even be apprehended at all but for the present activity 
of this living conscious Soul. Now when it is pretended that our 
Ideas of God, Duty, Immortality, are a mere traditional effluence from 
the Hebrews, the Bible, or the face of Jesus, all this is ignored ; and 
in this the primary Source of Religious Knowledge and the Founda- 
tion of Religious Belief. 

So plain are these truths, that it seems incredible they should ever be 
overlooked by reflecting persons : so inevitable, that the very writers 
we have quoted as insisting on the traditional nature of Religion and 
Morality can be quoted as positively in other passages upon the other 
side. 

Whether the Bible is reliable, whether Jesns was the express image 
of God, whether the Hebrew religion was a divine interpolation 
in the course of human history, are in part historical inquiries. But 
the question as to the origin of our religious knowledge lies behind 
these. It is not primarily a question of History, but of the laws and 
facts of present consciousness. And this preliminary inquiry, which 
underlies the whole dispute between a traditional and a spiritual 
religion, is utterly neglected in the prevailing theologies, whose ten- 
dencies are well indicated in the sentences I have quoted from their 
leading representatives. 

We must go far down to strike the root of this matter. Our Spirit- 
ual Constitution is not a mere product of the Past. No single act or 
thought is so. Our conscious being, the force by which we think, feel, 
remember, judge, is a present force. The Past accounts for nothing 
beyond itself. For the continuance of our intelligence into the Present, 
it was requisite that power should be added to the Past. Even if I 
were at this moment precisely the same as I was in that immediately pre- 
ceding it, I should be something more than the mere passive product of 
this last. How happens it that I did not end with this ? The bare fact of 
my continuance proves an active principle in the Present as such. The 
laws of my nature are always the same. Yet it would be absurd to 
pretend that their activity to-day was a mere effect of their activity yes- 
terday. Life is no such mere consequence of former life. It is a per- 
manent fact ; and whether in past or present time, it is explicable only 
as the product of a Force above itself, unceasingly active, unceasingly 
present. Even if we remained always the same, therefore, our Past 
would not explain our Present. But we am not the same. Somewhat 
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is incessantly added, since every instant sees changes, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual ; sees, in a word, growth. The Pasi cannot 
account for these changes. It cannot by its own force produce what 
is different from itself, still less, what is greater than itself. Develop- 
ment cannot mean that a less thing can evolve a greater out of its 
own resources. It might as well be said that the smaller of two circles 
could contain the larger. Development means that the less thing serves 
as condition and ground work for the influx of new and greater force, 
whereby it is enabled to expand in the direction of its natural tenden- 
cies. The Materialist imagines that the bodily organization creates 
the soul ; that brain secretes thought out of its own substance ; that 
divine poems and immortal discoveries are meat and drink transmu- 
ted by chemical laws : in short, that there is an inherent capacity in the 
less to produce the greater. We at least avoid this manifest absurdity, 
when we affirm on the other hand, that brain and food are but the 
means by which the higher Spiritual Nature can act upon the physical 
world to the production of those higher results, out of its own ampler 
force. 

Now it is certainly not a whit more irrational to suppose that a 
phosphate can of its own force grow into a human brain, or a dead 
fowl develop itself into a living epic, than to conceive that the Past 
will explain the phenomenon of intellectual or spiritual growth. Ifa 
superior thing seems to follow out of an inferior, it can only be through 
the incoming of a capacity greater than either. 

We say a tree springs from a seed. But we do not mean that the 
little seed made the great tree. Of course the sun, the earth, the air, 
all brought their tributes. The tree is the product of Nature, which 

s greater than it, not of the seed, which is in all respects less. And 
so our Present, which is always more than the Past, is not the passive 
result of the past, but the effect of larger living forces. 

Our Being is the present activity of Eternal Laws; not resulting 
from the Past, but from Power which resides at every point of time 
and makes Past and Present alike. Our consciousness is the present 
activity of our Being, and with whatever materia/s our past experiences 
may supply it, they do not in any sense create it. 

In part, indeed, we are historical products. Each event grows from 
a preceding, as effect.from cause. The whole Past, in mass and in 
detail, is essential to the explanation of every moment’s thought 
and act. There is no gulf between to-day and yesterday. And so 
closely woven is the web of human history, that a higher Intelligence 
might unroll from a single act our whole Past, as naturalists make a 
flower or a fossil fragment tell the story of a life whereof it is the sole 
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remaining witness. But this covers only a part of the truth, and the 
most superficial part. We cannot be merely historical products, since 
we are so made that we not only can, but do and must judge our Past 
by the standard of the Present. If the Present were but History 
in sequel, a passive product of the Past, how could this, its creator, be 
subject to its measurements and criticisms? Can the clay vessel take 
the potter to task? How could we say of deeds and experiences gone 
by, this was great and that little? How could we judge, as we do, 
not by what we have been, but by what we are! We do so simply be- 
cause the present instant is the point where sight resides, whence the light 
proceeds by which we see. 

And though a higher Intelligence might unroll the history of our 
lives, simply by following effects back to causes, it would not prove the 
contrary of what we affirm ; since it would be possible only through the 
recognition and full comprehension of instant perpetual forces, with- 
out which no antecedent influence could become what we commonly 
calla cause. ‘To ignore these unfathomed Powers, which makes every 
event a fresh mystery, past our solution, is to leave out the life of our 
life. 

_ We say then that the Past provides the material on which the Present 

must work ; the conditions to which its fresh inspiration must be 
measurably subject ; the soil into which its seeds must fall. No one, 
most assuredly, can withdraw from the historic chain. No one can 
break away from his Past. He must start to-day from the point to 
which it has brought him, and from no other. But does this ex- 
clude fresh intellectual invigorations? Rather are these essential to 
the very continuance of intellectual motion. 

And if such be the conditions of Mental Life in general, they are 
eminently essential to that Spiritual Activity, which is Mind under its 
Religious Aspect. 

Religion is the profoundest fact of our Nature. Relations to God, 
to Duty, to Immortality, are its vital, structural relations: and the 
higher his development, the more fully does Man realize that in them 
he lives and moves and has his being. ‘That Instant Force whereof 
we have been speaking, from which continuance, growth, sight, pro- 
ceed, the Source of permanent law, and successive movement, and 
causal relation, and momentary spiritual supply, of past and present 
alike, — to the Religious Nature, 7s God. His immediate and instant 
Sovereignty is identical with that of the Moral Law, whereto the 
correlative fact in Man is Duty. His dearest gift, equally immediate 
and instant, foundation of human joy, patience, faith, of growth, dig- 
nity, power, the crown and glory of our Nature, is /mmortality. 
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Now it is these perpetual organic structural Realities, the conscious- 
ness whereof, if the prevailing statements of doctrine be true, is the 
mere result of Tradition! It is these Realities, whose constant force 
can no more be ignored than the fact of our existence, and which 
must have spoken in all men and all ages, somehow, to that human 
intelligence which is their creature, — it is these that are affirmed to 
be practically known to us only through the Bible, “ the Christ,” the 
Hebrew race! 

[ know it will be replied that this is affirmed only of their highest 
forms ; of the Idea of a personal, parental God ; of a perfect Moral 
Order ; of an Immortality which is Eternal Life. But this is to com- 
mit the error in the worst possible form and to the greatest possible 
extent. These Ideas are the utmost crown of religious conviction ; to 
every believing soul a wonder and joy that bears witness of sweetest 
and closest union with the very Source of its being. Is it of these 
experiences especially that such intimate union is to be denied? If 
even these, which, as our best, should be most deeply rooted in our 
Nature, and which indeed show themselves so at one with its needs, 
so at home in it, that they alone can supremely bless and divinely in- 
Spire it, — if even these are in no vital and organic relation with it, 
but are the special bequest of a single race, a single book, a single 
official person, — what place in Human Nature can belong to dower 
forms of belief in God, Duty, Immortality, which have shown compar- 
atively little power to bring out its capacity of growth and joy? Nay 
—the Religious Sentiment or Faculty itself can be nothing but an 
alien and exotic in the soul, if its most cordial recognitions and inti- 
macies therein are mere traditional echoes, having no root in the living 
Spiritual Constitution. Lut if the Religious Sentiment be not a per- 
manent organic fact in Human Nature as such, to what can these 
traditions make appeal, by what can they be apprehended? And so 
the very foundations of Belief are swept away. 

The limitation of Religious Ideas to a narrow, arbitrary, extra-natu- 
ral origin in the Past in proportion to the breadth of their relation to 
Human Nature, and the grandeur of their power within it, is but a 
consequence of the notion that the Spiritual Constitution and Con- 
sciousness are the mere creation of the Past. 

On the contrary, the highest forms of belief are precisely what prove 
these to be primarily a present Inspiration. 

Let us state more distinctly what we may concerning the sources of 
spiritual Light. 

Two views may be noted. The one is that Religious Belief is no- 
wise related to the Past, but an entirely new creation, owing nothing 
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to antecedent persons or institutions. In order to receive Divine 
Influence, the soul must be swept clear of all prior influences, and a 
great gulf separate the Present from the Past: or rather there is no 
longer a Past. A few enthusiasts in almost every age have held, or 
seemed to hold, this extreme notion of inspiration. The Christian 
Church has, in general, held it to be true of Jesus, as the supernatural 
Founder of Christianity, and of him only. The other view is the 
exactly opposite one, that Religious Belief is in no sense due to the 
Present : that its ‘new birth’ is but the result of a more vital energy 
effected by traditional Christianity. Here is properly no gulf between 
the Present and Past. There is properly no Present at all. God, the 
Divine Life, Spiritual. Influence, are, so far as their direct access to 
the human soul is concerned, concentrated in a sacred locality in a 
remote age. If we look toward the Future, we are warned that we are 
turning the back upon all these. If we look up to the heavenly signs 
of Present Duty and Promise, we are informed that this is to follow 
our fallible selves and not the Word of God. _ Instead of being swept 
clear of all prior influences, the soul must be swept clear of all present 
ones. ‘There is no living God, only the reflected image of a God who 
appeared once for all in the face of Jesus. This is swdstantially the 
view of the churches concerning the origin of Religious Belief in all 
persons except of course Jesus himself, and his immediate disciples. 

Here are the extremes. ‘The one view denies God in the Present, 
the other denies him in the Past. Both fail of the truth that he be- 
longs alike to Past, Present, and Future. For the soul is open to Him 
not through the channels of Traditions alone, not through its own 
present Spiritual Consciousness alone, but through both of these. 
But the far greater error of the two is that which denies God in the 
Present ; for this strikes at the very source of Inspiration, the other 
only at certain methods and means thereof. 

Our spiritual possessions are indeed the issue of our whole Past. 
“The Child is Father of the Man.” We are all the offspring of a his- 
torical Providence, which weaves every strand of thought and act into 
the fabric of our life. There is no gulf between Past and Present. 
No new force can do more than modify the existing state of our char- 
acters, as our.past lives have formed these, of our opinions as our 
education has made them. All Divine Influence must take its sub- 
ject where he stands. It can have no other point of support, no other 
material to work in, than the actual status of the soul and the world. 
It must root itself in a soil prepared for it. The celestial gift that is 
to transfigure life falls not into a void, but into actual human condi- 
tions, as sunshine and rain bring vigor to waiting seeds. The Re- 
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former and the Prophet work out the better future by dealing with the 
practical issues transmitted from the Past. ‘These are their levers to 
lift the age above itself. Their Inspiration of Insight and Power 
grows by conflict with inherited hindrance and use of garnered help 
—and there is no other way in which they can grow. 

There is nothing useless in human education — nothing that could 
be thrown out. The Guiding Hand never needs undo its work and 
begin again. There is no call to change any one into an absolutely 
new creature, were the thing possible. The old thread of sequence is 
adequate. We are born into the inheritance as into the tender guar- 
dianship of the Past ; and what one is, he never could have been but 
for its teaching, whether he be Prophet, Messiah, Archangel, or but a 
common child of Adam’s race. When the churches pretend that the 
Hebrews owed nothing to the races that preceded them, or that Jesus 
was independent of earlier teachers, thus taking him out of the natural 
historic sequence, they deny an inviolable law. Inspiration is condi- 
tioned on preparation. Had Jesus denied this, he would have stood 
his own living refutation, his feet on the very sod, his lungs breathing 
the very air, he refused to recognize. And he did not deny it. 

But none the less true is it that Inspiration is fresh instantaneous 
force — that it does fall into the actual material of life which the Past 
has provided. None the less true is it that the Power which gives 
efficacy to this material, which transforms it into somewhat better, 
which yields the light whereby we reac and judge our past selves, and 
all traditional beliefs, is in the Present ; and this not for Jesus only, 
but for all men; that Religious Knowledge rests on the immediate 
Presence of the Infinite Fountain of Truth. None the less certain is 
it that Truth is not something gone by, and held in memory alone, 
but the Reality that waits now to be seized— waits to be felt and 
earned and used ; and that only as it is thus accepted as a vitalizing 
Presence, it is turned into Religious Life. The difference between a 
traditional or dead, and a spiritual or living faith, is, that in the one 
case there is as little as possible, in the other, as much as possible, of 
this fresh and vital apprehension of Truth. 

Without somewhat of this fresh communication, it is impossible for 
even the commonest conceptions of God, Duty, Immortality, to be 
transmitted at all. Even the traditionalist cannot import them as so 
much dead material out of the Past. There must be always more or 
less of new-created light and life put into them, to preserve and bear 
them on. This wanting, the substance has flitted, the poor starved 
soul hugs but its shadow. Only in proportion as beliefs are ever new- 
born by being newly earned and newly appreciated, can they be said 
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to retain any force as beliefs, or indeed, to possess any meaning what- 
ever. Their salt is in their present uses. They are a manna that 
will not keep over night. How the dead husks of creeds that once 
meant heroisip, piety, martyrdom, progress, have buried sleeping 
churches in their decay! Even if beliefs were mere ideas, notions, 
propositions only, they could not live a merely traditional life. The 
memory would not hold them in that way. The understanding would 
not take account of their existence. But the substance of your beliefs 
is quite other and nobler than a notion ora proposition. It is the joy, 
reverence, strength, peace, they bring. And these could never come 
from the Past. All the depths of your being cry out against such a pre- 
tense. An Idea of God or of Duty is not a religious Belief, so long 
as it is without these: it is but a form of words. And baptised in these, 
it is no tradition, either Hebrew or other. Was the holy wrath of 
Isaiah a tradition? Or was the tender pity of Jeremiah, or the trust 
of him who sang, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want?” Was 
Paul’s zeal for liberty and righteousness a tradition? Was the piety 
of Tauler and Fenelon, was the enthusiasm of Joan of Arc a tradi- 
tion? Were Raffaelle’s San-Sisto Mother and Child, was Milan Ca- 
thedral, was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a tradition? Was Fox’s 
Inward Light, was Parker’s pure Theism a tradition? Was American 
Abolitionism, was John Brown at Harper’s Ferry a tradition? Is 
Prayer a tradition — living, earnest Prayer? Or is the daily flow of 
that spiritual content, that “takes the manna of to-day,” assured 
that the strength shall ever be as the need, and so lives with the dear 
all-sufficiency of the Father’s love, above fear and above regret — is 
this a tradition? There is but one answer to these questions. Dare 
not call any man’s sacred conviction concerning God or the Moral 
Law a Hebrew tradition, or a reflection from the face of Jesus. The 
Eternal Reality stands within him in no such vicarious and simulated 
way. Beliefs are Inspirations. They are not by hearsay, they are Sight. 

Still more undiscerning is it, if possible, to place the Sanction of 
Belief in Traditional Authority of whatsoever kind. Every such 
authority breaks down before advancing criticism. The Infallibility 
of the Church has had its death-blow from its own hands — the In- 
fallibility of the Bible at the hands of Science, moral and physical. 
The defenders of an authoritative text are reduced to attempts at tor- 
turing its meaning into conformity with science, or else at wresting 
science into harmony with its letter — in both cases, unsuccessfully ; 
and in both suicidally, since in both is assumed the right of human 
intelligence to discuss and decide the meaning of the record. The 
Infallibility of Jesus falls with that of the Bible, through whose report 
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alone we know his words and acts. Or if we accept the record as it 
stands the result is the same. Or if, again, the language of Jesus, as 
therein recorded, goteerning demonic possession or his second com- 
ing, be interpréted so as to remove the imputation of error, we are 
again thrown back upon the difficulty that an authority has been as- 
sumed in ourselves, beyond the record and outside his person, to de- 
cide between the different meanings. In every resort, the present asserts 
its ultimate and final jurisdiction over all forms of traditional authority. 

And tradition is, in its very nature, inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of a sanction for religious belief. It is wavering, dubious, sub- 
ject to all forms of human frailty, and all modes of casual degeneracy 
and corruption. The chain of historical evidence has always too many 
weak or broken links ; and to follow it back is past the power of the 
simple. Then its enslavement of the mind is fatal. For where liberty 
is abdicated in order to reach certainty, that certainty has no legitimate 
foundation in the moral or spiritual, any more than in the intellectual 
nature, being received into an abnormal and unnatural status. 

Quite otherwise is belief authenticated, to the simple and the free ; 
— by commending itself to the spiritual consciousness as right and 
needful and beneficent. And this sanction is that of the living, pre- 
sent Soul. 

This, then, we affirm. Not the body only, but the spirit, has or- 
gans of sight. They are made to look on the essential facts of the 
spiritual world directly, as the bodily eyes are made to look upon the 
physical. It is because they are seen in this intuitive or direct way, 
that God, Duty, Immortality, cannot be proved logically beyond ,ques- 
tion to the understanding. You have no means of proving that the 
outward world exists. You are made to see and feel, not to prove it. 
In fact, it does no¢ exist in the way that you are trying to prove it as 
existing — as a distinct, material, comprehensible entity. It exists 
for you as it stands in your intuition, and in no other way ; and the 
more you try to go behind that, the more unreal and questionable it 
becomes. Stand by your intuition, and you are sure. So with these 
spiritual facts, and the intuitions which reveal them. They have al- 
ways been so revealed, in all ages, to all men ; yet with more or less 
obscurity while the spiritual organs are immature. But the soul 
grows, and the spiritual world becomes steadily clearer, by laws as 
natural as those which make the trained eye, see better than the un- 
trained. The organs become purer by inward processes of moral 
culture, and read deeper and diviner meanings. They demand a 
fuller confidence from the soul, and they deserve it ; till at last, purged 

by serious thought and earnest self-control and prayerful contempla- 
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tion, the soul beholds convictions and knows them to be certainties, 
as a child knows its mother’s face. They are known to be true by 
the intimate way in which they penetrate the meral being, and show 
themselves at home and adequate to meet its profoyndest wants and 
loftiest desires. Is it incomprehensible that this should be so? It 
would be infinitely more incomprehensible that it should zof be so. 
Has God made the soul for His Truth, and shall it have no organs by 
which to recognize Truth? Has He made the individual conscience 
to feel more solemnly its responsibility to Truth, the nobler its de- 
velopment, and yet, provided no surer way for it to walk in than 
the uncertain testimony of tradition? There are those who will ac- 
cept even this improbability, maintaining that there is nowhere any 
such thing as certainty. When they will explain to us how, on their 
theory, they can maintain anything, even that they are not certain, we 
can listen to their acceptance of things incredible. And there are 
those who think there may be certainty in an “authoritative record” 
and in the science of mathematics, but find no such authority in spir- 
itual intuitions. To these we would reply, that the Soul, which judges 
the record and finds the mathematical axiom true, declares thereby 
that it possesses within itself a power of authenticating spiritual be- 
- liefs, which may be found and unfolded. The Soul is of more value 
than many Bibles and many sciences. Better disparage them than it. 
But why disparage either? 

Yes, there are spiritual organs, spiritual Intuitions. Freedom, Rev- 
erence, Love, purify these, and exalt their insight. Science scatters 
the mists and false lights that distort their objects. The Eternal 
Presence illumines and invigorates them through inward disciplines 
and pure affinities with truth thereby made effectual — and deceives 
not the eye He has made, the heart He has bidden to seek Him. 

Herein we must find the sanction for our Religious Beliefs. There 
is no other so reliable, so primary. Men appeal to the authority of 
numbers, of age, of usage, of character. But these are only measur- 
ably, superficially, provisionally accepted. Forever the Soul stands 
behind in the shadow, judging the judges, reading the records, choos- 
ing as its moral and intellectual state compels. There, where final 
jurisdiction inheres and must inhere, the ground of positive certainty, 
however imperfectly attained by men in general, must somehow exist. 
There must somehow be discoverable the accesses of absolute Truth. 
Spiritual organs, spiritual intuitions in the individual soul, are the 
first postulate of a Positive Faith. 

The highest idea of God is not a “ Hebrew Tradition.” The less 
cannot produce the greater ; a tradition can never be the father of an 
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inspiration. The very existence of the Religious Sentiment is called 
in question, however unintentionally, by such a supposition. Nor is 
the Moral Law “ mere Judaism over again, without its sanction.” Mor- 
ality is immutable, and its sanction is in every process and every ex- 
perience of every living soul that God has made. ‘To forget or dis- 
parage this its natural and necessary validity, is to impeach its sove- 
reignty. Nor does our alternative, in matters of Religious Authority, 
lie between the Bible and the Mathematics ; in other words, between 
the intellectual certainties of Science and the traditional worship of a 
Book. /s there, then, nothing between these to answer to the un- 
speakably near and dear name of Religious Assurance? Is piety 
either these or nothing? Do the Eternal Love and Will reach our 
souls in these ways, and in these only? And are Duty and Immor- 
tality, that stand so solemnly face to face with us every moment, and 
that will so stand forever, the echoes of an ancient communication to 
a few Hebrews, or else a scientific demonstration? Is it either by 
logic or else by Judaism that they approve their right to command 
our allegiance, as motives of conduct? Not so do they come to heart 
and conscience. We shall not believe that any thoughtful mind stakes 
its faith in the Eternal on the truth of the tale of Samson and the 
traditions that Lazarus and Jesus came back from death to life. Nor 
shall we consent to construct Religion out of the understanding alone. 
‘To ignore spiritual intuition and devout feeling, as sanctions of belief, 
is to cut off the top of the brain or to crush it down into the cerebel- 
lum. No statements of the Philosophy of Faith can stand approved 
before the consciousness of an enlightened age, which, oscillating be- 
tween Bibliolatry and Positive Science, find no place for spiritual 
sight. Such statements are indeed, as has been said, decisively con- 
tradicted by the very lips that framed them. But not the less mis- 
chievous are they for that reason; rather the more. Let the trumpet 
give no uncertain sound, 

We may lean across the ages upon Jesus and the Bible for the help 
of their divine lessons. Ali helpful souls and books will retain their 
own dear and needful power. But fet it be remembered that the pri- 
mai sources of our strength cannot lie im fives which have needed their 
Past te Jean on as truly as we need ours. Never will you find the 
fSountain-head by following back the traditions. ‘There were apostles for 
the early churches, and there was a Jesus for Paul and John. But 
there was also an Isaiah for Jesus, a Moses for the Prophets, an Egypt 
for Moses, and for Egypt, what vast traditional deep that you will never 
penetrate! Youcome baek, and recall to mind that there never lived 
on earth one heroic and holy soul into whose labors you have not en- 
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tered. Let it be remembered that what we owe to the Past, we owe 
not to one Bible, Church, Messiah, Race, but to every hair-breadth 
fraction of the Past. Its robe was seamless, and every thread was 
needed for the tissue. 

But not there the Fountain-head ; not there the morning of the spirit ; 
not thence its viewless wind. Not there, but Here/ Not then, but 
Now ! We may lean across the ages upon Jesus if we will, but we are 
stirred to upright manhood only by the countenance of the Living 
Spirit — by the present conscience and the joyfulness of present work ; 
by each living, breathing Gospel, who stands to-day as hope and com- 
fort and inspiration of a world in travail with the kingdom of God. 





SAADI’S THINKING. 
BY JOHN WEISS, 


Sucu a noon as Thought has made! 
In my soul no spot of shade ; 

Least and greatest lying plain, 

Hope of mystery was vain. 


Like a savage creature’s scent, 
To its game my daylight went ; 
Water hid beneath the sod 
Sooner ’scapes divining-rod. 


All day staring like a noon 

Sight must hie to shelter soon ; 
From the drooping lid must creep 
Forth the outer edge of sleep. 


As I lose my perfect gaze, 

And the headlands gather haze, 
Blushes through the clearness creep, 
Showing it is also deep. 


And my thought returns to me, 
Like the diver from a sea, 
Purpled with the shells he had, — 
Tired and faint, but purple-clad. 
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Falls to dreaming all the sky, 
Stirred by thoughts less palpably, — 
Noontide broken into stars, 

Vision checked by twilight bars. 


Would you mystery receive, 

And in miracle believe, 

Wading out until some sea 

Lifts the heart and sets it free, — 


Then let Thought be shod with air, 
Put on daylight for its wear — 
Colorless and limpid laws : 

In them stars and twilights pause. 





CONCERNING ENEMIES. 


HE intuitions of the soul are ever right. They are quick to 
catch whatever voice does even whisper of a nobler humanity. 


So that when an elevating word is spoken, even though it be 
far in advance of any prevailing thought, and seem utterly destitute of 
any practical value, the soul clings to it, sure that in some manner it 
will one day be known to be the word of God. 

The world may sneer at the enthusiast seeking to embody it in his 
life. Such a man is ever at the mercy of the world’s bustling, thorough- 
going, common sense. He might do for some other world. He is 
not fit for this. He is assailable from every quarter. He has no de- 
fence. All men will plunder him. What is his love? Who cares for 
it? How will he make his way in the world? 

But humanity comes down from this high ridicule and worldly wis- 
dom, to bow, as the years and the centuries roll by, before this same 
strange Man with a homage almost, yes, altogether worshipful. His 
words remain and cannot be forgotten. Suppose he should say, Love 
your enemies, it is a fact that the man never lived who did not secretly 
applaud every noble forgiveness of enemies. And we never forgive 
except there be love at the bottom prompting forgiveness. 

The world has always some one of its hundred eyes in search of what- 
ever is practical. It says, There are practical people, and people who 
are visionary. ‘This business of life must be regulated by common 
sense. Stand on the earth, silly man. Keep out of the air. If 
God had meant you for the air, he would have given you wings. 
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This is well said. We do want to be practical. We do want to 
stand on the earth, most of us, as long as possible. And if Nature 
thinks us complete without wings, so let it be. Nature is most wise. 

But the world must remember, for it has the advantage of a long 
experience, that what we call our common sense, often proves the 
veriest nonsense, and our great wisdom, great folly. And concerning 
such people as are said to be sailing through the air on pinions of 
their own invention, it frequently turns out that no people were stand- 
ing on the earth so firmly as they. The “visionary” is often the most 
practical man alive. His visions are realities. It is well to keep 
this in mind, though we cannot yet see the reality, or guess the 
riddle. 

Now it is very certain that we should all aim at being practical ; 
that is, our theories of life should be such as can be put into use, se- 
curing the greatest good, not only to the greatest number, but to all. 
This is a plain, practical, conservative statement. No one will 
gainsay it. Our business is to discover the perfect way and walk in it. 

But before we continue this thought further, we will look at 
our present condition, that we may see and better understand what 
. capital we have invested ; then can we more intelligently devise the 
ways and means. 

Our ignorance can never long be our bliss. We are haunted with 
the eternal why? and wherefore? and a long journey and hard toil are 
before us. We feel how incomplete we are ; how much we have yet 
to gain. And each one goes on, making such headway as he can, or 
none ; but sometimes making the most when he suspects that he does 
not and cannot make any, and is thinking that he shall soon give out. 
If we do a good thing to-day, or feel very strong and hopeful, and have 
a faith that could remove all the mountains in the world, the next 
day we are down, — weak, hopeless, faithless creatures, — and it seems 
a wonder that such people were ever born. Surely providence must 
have made some egregious blunder. There is nothing under heaven 
left for us, but a terrible fit of the blues. 

Such is our life: up and down. It would be a sad thing if this 
were all of life. I think every such downfall of the soul must have 
its rebound, till at last it reaches heights where it can sustain itself in 
the heavens, beyond the pjjwer of the earth’s attraction. We are all 
growing, but no two of us are growing just alike, or together. This 
is our condition. Some are on one plane, some on another. Our 
experiences are all different, our native talent is meted out in varying 
or unequal measure. Is it to be wondered at that we do not always 
understand each other? 
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Now this misunderstanding of each other, and of ourselves also, is 
more frequent, more constant than we know. And to this fact can be 
traced, as to a source, our many troubles, our little personal encoun- 
ters, the evils that affect the community and endanger the peace of the 
State; our great national troubles. Had the South understood 
itself and known what was actually for its own good ; had it understood 
the North, and the growth of its anti-slavery conscience ; had it seen 
that to get just such a conscience was its own imperative need, its only 
hope for salvation ; think you the ambition of Jefferson Davis could 
have led it to so hopeless an encounter on so many bloody fields? 
And Davis himself, had he known and understood his real interests, 
would never have been president of a Southern Confederacy. Wis- 
dom would have dictated a higher ambition. It was not a practical 
thing for him, to make enemies of twenty million of freemen, 
backed by the intelligence and moral power of this nineteenth 
century. Surely he and all his adherents were our misguided breth- 
ren of the South. ‘They did not understand that even Wendell Phil- 
lips was their most faithful friend. They do not understand this 
fact yet. 

When we look through the whole economy of human nature to under- 
stand the full scope of human life, there appears no reason what- 
ver why we should have enemies, or be enemies ourselves ; but every 
reason why we should all be friends. Even from a cold, calculating, 
selfish view, the arguments all appear on this side. 

The interests of each individual are the interests of the whole com- 
munity. And the interests of the whole community are the interests 
of each individual. In a large sense this is true. If I am wise, 
though f have no heart, I shall be most scrupulous in all my conduct ; 
for every temporary gain, snatched by the least dishonesty, cuts me 
off from a more lasting good. Injustice undermines, Justice estab- 
lishes. Wronging another to right one’s self is a trickof Satan. This 
is so because there is no such thing as chance or luck in the world. 
All is Fate; which is another way of saying, there is no choice or 
freedom outside of God’s will. The very fact of existence settles 
this question. Whatever thing exists, by virtue of its being, is 
subject to a law controlling its condition at the present, and all its 
future. Man has volition, we say. But not to get outside the law 
of his nature. That holds him with an iron grasp. If he acts in 
harmony with that law, it is well with him at once. If he does not, 
he must suffer till he does. 

The law of our social compact is uprightness ; the sure rendering 
of equivalents. As he who lives in a glass house must not throw 
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stones, so the safe, practical way, is not to practice on others the 
trick that may be re-practiced upon you. All of which means, “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

If we have an enemy, therefore, who invades whatever right, our 
real interest is to teach him this lesson. He is ignorant as well as 
selfish. If you cannot change his selfish nature at once, you must 
seek to turn that selfishness into a more enlightened channel. It 
must flow in with the great stream which flows on to equal fortune. 
When you have benefited him, you have done a very practical thing for 
yourself. If you leave him stupid, and blind as to what is really his best 
theory and practice in life, while you go on to curse him, that will be 
damning yourself. The way to destroy your enemy is to convert 
him. 

But now I discover that this is not loving our enemy, but loving 
ourselves. Let us ascend to higher ground. 

Carlyle says of his hero, Frederick the Great, “ He had no time to 
have enemies, he had too much else to do.” This would certainly be 
an enviable situation for any man. Let one’s time be so occupied in 
doing whatever task hath been sent, and he hath found to do, that 
enemies do not even disturb his dreams. I think enemies would get 
weary and cease to trouble us, if we, for such reason as the great 
Frederick had, let them severely alone. No time to attend to them? 
Might not the example tell upon them ? 

But moreover, it was all a mistake when I supposed I had an enemy. 
A mere supposition, which the facts will disprove. I have not an en- 
emy on the earth, when the whole story is told. “Does a man re- 
proach thee,” says that great moralist, Epictetus, “for being proud 
or ill-natured, envious or conceited, ignorant or detracting? Consider 
with thyself whether his reproaches are true. If they are not, con- 
sider that thou art wof the person whom he repfroaches, but that he 
reviles an imaginary being and perhaps loves what thou read/y art, 
though he Aates what thou appearest to be. If his reproaches are ¢rue, 
if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he takes thee for, give thyself 
another turn, become mild, affable, and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally cease.” 

Here we catch the spirit which annihilates our enemy. He is not 
to be found when we completely disarm him of the causes which 
array him against us. Either he is mistaken in us, or we are really 
exhibiting unlovable qualities to him. If he is mistaken, than he 
deserves no censure. If he is not mistaken, then should we take a 
new turn, as Epictetus has it, and mend. If he judges us from a low 
standard, then his judgment and his action are according to the stand- 
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ard he has, and we should not quarrel with him, but seek to lift him 
to a higher plane of life, where, gaining broader vision, he would also 
gain a larger heart and kindlier feeling. 

And herein do we love him, for the possibilities that are his ; for 
the good that slumbers within him. It is that you do not let any 
appearances deceive you. Beneath all this outside show of depravity 
there dwells the real man made in God’s own image. You are to 
love that. Not from compulsion ; for it zs true that our feelings are 
not ours to control. We like or dislike as we see beauty or deformity. 
It ‘is the external object that awakens the emotion and controls it. 
But the meanest man that treads the earth this day, or since it was 
made has walked upon it, Caligula, Nero, Judas, Haynau of Aus- 
tria, Davis of America — who has committed the unpardonablé 
crime, if any ever was committed —has a soul! Behind all this 
rough, warring passion, this terrible selfishness, which does not scru- 
ple to wade or even swim through blood for a throne, there still 
abides the soul! Yea, there in that prison house of hell, with its 
walls like the walls of that old prison of the Inquisition closing in on 
every side, sits in silence and in chains, waiting the hour that cometh 
for deliverance, the Son of God ! 

This fact alone gives any hope for the future ; the certainty of a 
soul within each one of us which will one day get a voice to speak 
only what is true, what is just, what is kind. If it were not for this 
redeeming power of the soul every one might as well close the book 
and pray God if he had any mercy, or one single atom of love left, he 
should forge that into a thunderbolt and relieve us from this burden 
of life. There is no pleasure in the thought of continued existence, 
when you take away the accompanying thought of continued aspira- 
tion to new attainments. We may not remember the past, but must 
forgive each other as we forgive ourselves, nay more, forgive each other 
a long way into the future, saying, when we receive injury, “ He would 
not do thus if he had the sanity of a larger experience, and the larger 
soul as the result : which experience and soul he will have, — whether 
in a hundred or a thousand years hence, it matters not — since it is 
certain. I look beyond ; time has vanished. Eternity makes a thou- 
sand years as one day. I greet him with love!” 

It does not follow from this that we are relieved from all severity in 
our treatment ; I only assert the spirit which will naturally breathe its 
life into our action. It will be in no sense revengeful. If you must 
use the surgeon’s knife it will be drawn as tenderly as though you were 
passing it through your own quivering flesh. And the very love you 
cherish will forbid you to shrink from the task. The dwarf wandered 
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a long time in King Arthur’s court before any one for love or pity 
would strike off his head. At last the friendly blow was given, the 
dwarf vanished, and a royal knight uprose to shower blessings upon 
his deliverer. Thus a blow may be given for pure love and friendship’s 
sake. It is not the man of to-day we love or can love. He is the 
sham, the falsehood, the usurper! When he makes oath, “I am Lord,” 
such oath has no validity. It is impeached in the higher courts of 
heaven. And he, this man of to-day, like an old garment that is shed, 
passeth away to destruction, but the death or the suffering is only new 
birth into diviner life. And knowing this, pain and death lose all 
their sting. 

Let us think over this matter, and be not too sure that when we 
condemn and throw away the casket, it does not contain a jewel. We 
cannot afford to run much risk. We shall not run any when we re- 
member what is the chief inquiry to be made concerning every one: 
To what destiny hath God launched the soul? 





THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


THIRD PAPER.— ITS CORRUPTION. 


essential characteristics, two elements which time would naturally 

separate. There was the solemn, religious element, which stands 
almost alone in the modern Communion, and there was the social, festive 
element, which was so prominent in the primitive “ Breaking of Bread.” 
Two such characteristics could hardly be maintained in equipoise. The 
tendency was, as is seen in the Corinthian church, to excessive conviviality. 
To check this, how natural that the leaders should somewhat exaggerate, as 
Paul seems to have done, the solemgity of the occasion. And, to go a step 
farther, how natural that, finding the festive tendency so strong, and so in- 
compatible with the new and growing sense of sacramental awe, the two 
elements should be sundered, and two new institutions take the place of the 
primitive one. Such is the historical fact. At the close of the Apostolic age, 
though precisely when and how we are not informed, a supper called the 
Agape, or Love Feast, was instituted. In this, all the social and festive char- 
acteristics of the Lord’s Supper were preserved, with none of its ceremonial 
and solemn observances. At the same time, the Lord’s Supper, stripped 
of its familiar and convivial characteristics, became the centre around which 
clustered all that the church possessed of the mysterious and the sacramen- 
tal. Just as a tree, dividing its trunk, shoots out into two opposing branches, 
so the Lord’s Supper, ceasing to be itself, branches into Eucharist and 


| N the Lord’s Supper, as celebrated by the apostles, there were two 
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Agape, opposite, if not antagonistic manifestations. The Lord’s Supper (so 
called) was no longer a supper at all. The Bishop dispensed a taste of 
bread and wine to the communicants ; whereas before, the disciples had fami- 
liarly helped themselves and one another from a common table. Its natural, 
human part was all handed over to the Love Feast. The service was de- 
nominated, first the Eucharist, then the Mystery, and at length, it was 
spoken of as the “ Dreadful Sacrifice.” From this time forth the original 
and beautiful Christian Communion, the simple Lord’s Supper, or Breaking 
of Bread, disappears for ever from among men. It is impossible not to be 
touched by the loss of one of the most natural and charming observances 
that ever was celebrated among religious rites. But the past cannot be re- 
called. It is not given to us to raise the dead. 

As I have suggested, the Lord’s Supper became, almost at once, a Myste- 
ry. There is a passion for the mysterious, the dark, the enigmatical, and 
there is a wide-spread feeling that religious rites should represent them. 
In the Classics, we come upon sacred mysteries, the chief of which was the 
Eleusinian. We can trace them back to Egypt. They were very impos- 
ing, and oftentimes very inspiring. In our day we sometimes get a kindred 
impression from solemn theatrical representations ; though since the Re- 
formation there has been little attempt to set forth the truths of religion on 
the stage. The Classic Mysteries were designed for the benefit of the cul- 
tivated few who were supposed to be able to rise above the gross idolatry 
of the masses, and contemplate the grand teachings and sentiments of 
Theism. To the early Christians, the Eucharist, separated from the social 
Agape, offered a rare opportunity of connecting the charm of mysteries with 
the hitherto child-like Christianity. So the Eucharist became the Mass. 
As in the Classic Mysteries only, the select few participated, as the candi- 
dates were admitted only after careful preparatory discipline and purification, 
so only they were admitted to the celebration of the Mass who had been 
regularly prepared for it by baptism and a course of instruction in doctrines. 
The candidates were called Catechumens; and there were in attendance 
upon ordinary Christian worship the Heathen or world’s people, the Cate- 
chumens or candidates, and the holy Communicants. Only the latter were 
allowed so much as to be present as spectators at the dreadful sacrifice. 
The Eucharist, fairly separated from the Agape, was transferred from the 
evening to the conclusion of the morning service. The congregation was 
dismissed ; and from the fact that all except the initiated were sent out of 
the church, the service received the name of Mass, a corrupted form of the 
Latin word used in the dismissal. Even Protestant Communions cannot 
rid themselves to-day of the character of a secret society which the church 
thus acquired. 

After three or four centuries, the Mass stood alone, the Love Feast hav- 
ing been suppressed. The social element separated from the religious could 
expect little favor in a church rapidly growing in asceticism. It is said that 
gross abuses were the immediate occasion of putting it down. The “kiss of 
charity,” and the familiar intercourse cherished in primitive days, had sadly 
degenerated and become the occasion of scandal. The social supper was, 
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however, not suppressed until it had first died a natural death. It was 
smothered by the Mass, which could tolerate no rival. The original insti- 
tution was completely subverted. A public and stately sacrifice had usurp- 
ed the place of the quiet supper of dear friends. The words: “ This is 
my body,” “ This is my blood,” words which when pronounced by Jesus 
had so true and touching a meaning, had come to be taken in a gross, literal 
sense, so that Jesus was offered afresh, a vicarious sacrifice, at each cele- 
bration. Partly through fear of spilling a drop of the real blood of Christ, 
and partly, perhaps, in the interest of the Priesthood, the wine was with- 
held from the laity, the communicants receiving only the consecrated wafer 
from the hand of the officiating priest. 

With the Reformation, efforts were made to revive the primitive supper. 
But it was impossible ; for the thoughts and circumstances of men had, in 
the course of fourteen hundred years, undergone great changes. How often 
we talk of reviving the old, and how impossible it is ever todoso! Ido 
not know that history furnishes us a single instance of an ancient ceremony 
in religion, political custom, or style of art being reinstated after having be- 
come obsolete. The world may move spirally, and come round to resem- 
blance, but it does not move in circles. The reformers might restore “the 
Communion in both kinds,” but who should restore the primitive spirit which 
made the apostolic “ Breaking of bread” so sweet and beautiful. Luther 
and his coadjutors imagined, no doubt, that they were living over again the 
very primitive Christianity ; but we can see plainly enough that they were 
far from doing so. The reformers did not go back far enough to escape a 
sacrificial theology. Of necessity, therefore, they celebrated a sacrificial 
Communion. The Evangelical churches look upon the bread and wine as 
in no wise the food of a social Christian supper, but as altogether symbolical. 
With the Protestant it is not the Mass, an actual sacrifice, but it is the 
symbol of a sacrifice. The Romanist professes to bring before you, by mir- 
acle, the real thing ; while the Protestant professes only to give you a dra- 
matic representation. It may not have occurred to the Evangelicals that it 
is so, but is not their Communion essentially theatrical? Does it not aim 
by the mere appearance to excite emotions due to the real? I am not dis- 
cussing the legitimacy of such a proceeding ; I wish now simply to state the 
fact. 

Modern liberal sects have renounced a sacrificial theology ; but they have 
inconsistently retained a sacrificial Communion. According to the theology 
of the liberals, the Lord’s Supper should be purely commemorative — and 
not of a sacrifice, or of a martyr’s death, but of the person, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The form of the observance, and its whole tone are in painful con- 
trast with the theory. Instead of celebrating the memory of a dear friend, 
and honored instructor, you would imagine them recalling the sad obsequies 
of a funeral. In behalf of the Evangelical, and gspecially of the Catholic 
ceremonies, it may, at least, be said that they are self-consistent, and promote 
the end for which they are designed ; but what can be said for the ceremony 
as performed by Unitarians. Has it not reached with them its extreme 
degradation? Have they not inherited a form whose significance they have 
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left behind? What else is the meaning of the fact, that, generally, their 
Communion service is so reluctantly and scantily attended ? 
DANIEL Bowen, 





ENLIGHTENMENTS. 


BY JAIRUS, 
FRIENDSHIP. — 


“ Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul !” 


That which we name love of friends, is commonly love of self. We seek 
our friends for the use we can make of them. If something occur to disturb 
the relation, to render them unavailable, the friendship ceases. Such, in 
the legend, was the friendship of Saul for David. David was a noble Cap- 
tain; Saul loved him, almost idolized him. But some indiscreet women 
sang in an outburst of enthusiasm, “Saul hath slain his thousands, our 
David his ten thousands.” “ What next will they sing,” thought Saul, 
“but that he have the kingdom?” and he “eyed David from that day 
and forward.” He went down to the grave seeking the young man’s life. 

Contrast this with the glowing friendship of Jonathan. Taking sides with 
David, shielding him from the jealous hatred of his father, loving and serv- 
ing him in pure reverence and worship of the character that shone forth 
in him, —a true lover — bowing at the shrine of the soul’s nobleness ! 

That which lends the lasting charm of friendship is a superiority to friend- 
ship-seeking. We do not need to seek our friends. We need most the 
power of converting enemies. We need ourselves to be friends, minister- 
ing, rather than desiring to be ministered unto. How grand to know of 
one who can divine another’s necessities, and is only too joyous to speed the 
relief! 





Work. — It is among the cheering signs of the time that religion is more 
and more considered to be a matter of practical life. The test is not sought 
in any outward sign or profession, but in the daily walk of men; in the 
character which quietly manifests itself in all private and public affairs. All 
true work is recognized as religious. 

There is no business of life in which men or women can engage, that does 
not allow of consecration and devotion. Truth and Justice and Love enter 


, everywhere, if we will but admit them, as angels, to lighten our burdens and 


turn the hard, disagreeable tasks of life into joys unspeakable. It is the sad 
experience that work is endured as drudgery. How few people have any 
recognition of themselves as having the right to feel that they are God’s 
workers, — co-workers wfth him, to build his kingdom on earth as it is in 
heaven. Yet this is the high privilege of mortals. They may come to them- 
selves, and know by inward experiences that they are “ca//ed” to bear wit- 
ness to truth even in the humblest and most menial employment. 
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I know not what there is to hinder all people from looking anew upon this 
life they are living, to question it, and compel it to answer as at the judg- 
ment bar. What does it signify that many may be saying, “ Lord, Lord,” 
one day in seven? Why shall not the merchant deal religiously? Why 
may he not feel that he is a loyal servant, serving according to the gift he 
has received in trust. Why shall not the banker refuse all temptation, 
and give himself to his talent for public service —a witness to all truth 
and just dealing? What trade demands the manhood of men as its sacri- 
fice? It alone should be defrauded, if it make for itself so infamous a de- 
mand. For all people must agree to this, that the mere fact of surviving in 
whatever condition, at whatever cost of soul, carries with it no worthy 
thought. “ Zo de, or not to be” becomes on such terms the least of all ques- 
tions. 

What then does every man need? He needs to feel that he is wanted, 
both by God and man, to be a truthful, devout worker ; seeking not private 
gains as the end of all his endeavor, but the public weal. He shall best be 
able to serve this large purpose, who turns his eye inward, to ask in all faith 
that God in creating him, #eant him, “ LoRD, WHAT WOULDST THOU HAVE 
METODO?” “ Know thyself.” This inscription on the old temple carries 
a divine command. And this oft repeated assurance of Jesus, “ The king- 
dom of God is within you,” has power to banish the most timid skepticism. 
Let no one say, “ Lo here, or, lo there,” for within you must the kingdom 


. come, or come not at all. 


When that revival of religion shall come which this age of self-government 
demands, there will be grand awakenings to personal responsibility, to re- 
cognition of sacred callings ; and men shall meet God in their daily work, 
and worship with mind, and soul, and heart, and strength ! 





IpoL BREAKING. — Luther called a meeting of the Church. He de- 
nounced the breaking of images. 

A councillor said: “ Mr. Doctor, do you grant me this much ? that Moses 
knew God’s commandments. Well then, these are his words: ‘Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image nor the likeness of anything.’ ” 

Luther replied: “That passage refers to images of idols only.” 

A shoemaker said: “1 have often taken off my hat to some image in my 
room, or on the way I was travelling. Now to do so is an act of idolatry, 
which takes from God the glory due to him alone.” 

Luther replied: “ Because of their being abused, then we ought to de- 
stroy women and pour wine out into the street.” 

Another member of the Council said: “No, these are God’s creatures 
which we are not commanded to destroy.” 

Luther became excited and left the house. The sweep of the Reforma- 
tion was broader than was pleasant for him. The people denied the Pope. 
They were soon questioning and disputing with Luther. They appealed to 
the Bible to interpret Moses for themselves. 

From an infallible Church to an infallible Bible —a whole stride. Later 
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there is another movement. A large vanguard halts only before the infalli- 
ble Christ. Vanguard, did I say? Still beyond I see a large array: men 
and women pressing without fear close to the throne of God, saying, “ We 
are seekers of divine mysteries. We would know what is the soul’s secret.” 
Jesus himself is one of the number. He has trod the same path before 
them. And now his lips move in prayer: “FATHER, AS THOU HAST 
REVEALED IT UNTO ME REVEAL IT ALSO UNTO THESE.” 
The idols are all broken ! 





THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


Txov hast strayed from Paradise: 
Brighter skies 
Than of Earth, 
Beam above thy land of birth. 
Thou dost hover, 
From thy far-off spirit flight, 
On swift wings of woven light. 
Wouldst thou ever, truant rover, 
Fold with us thine angel wing? 
Wouldst thou touch some earthly thing? 


Here thou mayest joy pursue, 
Waifs of sunshine fondly woo ; 
Close the honeysuckle tresses, 
Faint beneath thy wild caresses. 
Lily-of-the-valley bells 

Deep in dew, 
Shake their scented chimes anew ; 
Columbine with nectared cells, 
And the morning-glories blue, 
Tremble in a blissful trance, 
"Neath the fervor of thy glance. 


Violets ; 
Half hid in their green retreat, 
Blue-bells in the leafy deep, 
Mignonettes, 
And the myrtle’s azure mass, 
Low in beds of fragrant grass, 





The Humming Bird. 
Hear with joy thy rushing wing ; 
For thou ’rt ever whispering 

Words of love 
To the humblest floweret, even, 
That there is a wide blue Heaven, 
Up above. 


Through the sunny garden coming, 
Only this soft humming, humming, 
Falls upon mine eager ear ; 
Where thy song? [I list to hear 
Sweeter note than Seraphim, 
Chime with harp of Cherubim! 


Messenger of joy and light, 
Wafting in ecstatic flight, 
Thy sweet life is song, fair one: 
Other note thou needest none. 
Speed thee on thy mission holy ; 
Cheer the downcast, melancholy ; 
Whisper love unto the lowly 
Drooping flowers 
Hidden in neglected bowers ; 
Chase the shadows 
From the meadows, 
Carry sunshine to the darkened, 
Who have hearkened 
To thy coming, 
And this drowsy humming, humming, 
Shall be sweeter song to hear 
Than a Seraph’s singing clear. 





THE OLD AND NEW RELIGION. 


HE scope of a letter which was published over my signature in the 

preceding number of this periodical, was substantially this: That 
Religion has never implied, save in our own day, a relation of spontaneous 
accord, on man’s part, towards God; but one exclusively of enforced ac- 
cord, flowing from a Divine redemption accomplished in man’s nature. I 
know perfectly well that this traditional bearing of religion upon the natural 
conscience, has sunk into nearly complete disrepute. Every one almost, 
nowadays looks upon religion as a life-giving rather than a death-bearing 
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institution ; but this is an altogether modern view of the subject, and is 
destitute of all warrant in the early religious records of the race. Every 
one nowadays appears to fancy that if he could only fulfil the obligations 
of religion, he might at once be launched, so far as God is concerned, upon 
a summer sea of self-complacency, and smile contempt at every rising storm 
which should menace his tranquility. But all this is the fruit of our grow- 
ing religious sentimentality, and gets no countenance from the grim uncom- 
promising past; that is to say, from religion viewed as having reference 
exclusively to the spiritual interests of'man. Religion regarded as a spir- 
itual doctrine has always borne, and must always continue to bear, a most 
unamiable aspect towards our natural pride of heart ; and any one conse- 
quently who finds it to deepen rather than diminish his natural equanimity, 
can hardly help, as it seems to me, turning out the dupe of his own mis- 
guided vanity. It may be a very unhandsome and unfashionable view of 
the subject ; but it seems to me that no one whose understanding in theolo- 
gic matters has not been somewhat sophisticated, can fail to perceive that 
such and such alone has been the historic function of religion. It has had 
no genuine mission upon earth but to develope and inflame the latent hos- 
tility of the natural mind towards God, in order that its votary becoming at 
least convinced of the truth upon the subject, might be unfeignedly softened 
in his natural characteristics, and so gradually conformed to the Divine 
image. And I do not see, therefore, how our good Unitarian divines can 
say so many complimentary things of it, while yet they deny it all weight 
as a purely redemptive economy, or remain utterly incredulous of its rigidly 
spiritual aims and efficacy. 

If now we demand the rasiona/e of this religious strictness, or seek the 
philosophic ground of the stigma which religion puts upon human nature 
in its unregenerate state, we shall find the answer to our inquiry in the two 
facts following, namely: 1. Our natural or phenomenal life, the life we ap- 
pear to have in ourselves, is but the necessary basis of a superior spiritual 
life which we have in God; 2. In the infancy of human development this 
truth is not livingly but only traditionally believed, and hence religion is 
necessary to deepen the conviction of it, by incessantly humbling man’s 
natural force. In other words, of the two elements which go to make up 
our moral consciousness, a subjective and an objective one, or se/f and the 
neighbor, the latter is of right primary and commanding, the former wholly 
derivative and subservient ; but we ourselves being naturally ignorant of 
this Divinely established hierarchy between the constitutive elements of 
our consciousness, incessantly tend to subvert it by giving its lower element 
control of the higher one. Consequently unless religion were at hand au- 
thoritatively to rebuke this tendency, and moderate in our bosoms the fire 
of self-love which is naturally so ardent there, we should become at last 
mere forms of unbridled egotism, and stifle in germ every possibility of an 
eventual society or brotherhood among men. Religion speaks exclusively 
in the interest of our public or associated destiny, exclusively from the in- 
spiration of the social sentiment ; and it has no manner of respect for our 
private personal hopes and aspirations, save in so far as they accommodate 
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themselves to that supreme interest. On the contrary in its purest form of 
evolution, it has always been active in denouncing the pride of morality — 
the conceit of a differential righteousness among men in the Divine sight — 
as the most flagrant obstruction offered to the advent of God’s kingdom 
upon earth. Religion has been the uniform unflinching guardian or repre- 
sentative of human society — human fellowship — human equality, while 
as yet that great destiny for the race was utterly unsuspected by mankind, 
being drowned out of all recognition by the prevalence of merely natural 
loves, the love of self and the love of the world. These loves accordingly 
have always been reprobated by it, whenever they are found exalting them- 
selves against the love of God and of the neighbor. For while man is re- 
garded and regards himself as a mere subject of his own nature, wholly 
divorced moreover from God and his neighbor by such subjection, he can- 
not but nourish a heart full of enmity to the Divine name. As long as he is 
left to the sole guidance of his moral instincts, being bound to provide out 
of his own unaided wit for all his organic wants, for all the wants not only 
of his physical but of his passional and intellectual nature, it stands to 
reason that he must practically turn out a form of unmitigated self-seeking 
and iniquity, unless religion tone down these tendencies, and keep him 
humble and tender by quickening within him a more or less lively conscience 
of sin: a more or less hearty conviction of his vital contrariety to the Di- 
vine perfection. Our real life is a spiritual or unconscious one hidden in 
God, and never to be actualized consequently to our outward experience, 
until we become inwardly conjoined with the Divine Spirit ; that is to say, 
until we freely disown our mora/ manhood as engendering all manner of 
discordant relations between man and man, and rise to the dignity of social 
beings, having interests intensely and invariably at-one each with those 
of every other. Our natural life on the other hand — the phenomenal or 
purely conscious life we have in ourselves — while it furnishes an admirable 
basis for this higher one, has yet no pretension to challenge a direct but 
only a most inverse relation to it. Nevertheless our instinctive moralism 
binds us to give this lower life precedence of the higher ; leads us to exalt 
the actual and transitory at the expense of the real and permanent ; leads 
us, in short, to make our subjective consciousness the measure of all objec- 
tive or absolute truth, and so to postpone the claims of society to our own 
claims; so that if Religion did not incessantly undermine our moral or 
carnal righteousness by the disclosure of a more deep-seated spiritual death, 
selfishness and covetousness would reign unchecked in our nature, and 
render human society or fellowship eternally abortive. 

Here and here alone, as it seems to me, is to be found the philosophic 
justification of our past religious history. The subjective or natural ele- 
ment in consciousness is an indispensable providential basis to its objective 
or spiritual element: but inasmuch as it is liable and indeed sure to mis- 
conceive its proper subserviency, and claim a foremost consideration at the 
Divine hands, religion attaches a ball-and-chain to its feet in the shape of a 
conviction of sin, which may moderate its overweening conceit, and make 
it reasonably content to fulfil its humble office. No doubt—such is the 
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inveterate imbecility of the human bosom — that this same ball-and-chain 
has come to be universally regarded by our professional religionists as an 
ornamental appendage of their personality, which makes it a comparatively 
easy thing to carry; but to the honest, unadulterate common sense of man- 
kind, religion implies a profound quarrel on God’s part with human nature, 
and consecrates its votary to the Divine favor, only in so far as it first utter- 
ly desecrates his private or personal sanctity. In short, the total scope of 
our religious experience has been to exhaust the subjective element in con- 
sciousness —our private personal claim to God’s consideration — of all 
validity, and give us peace only in so far as we renounce our rampant ego- 
tism, and find our individual title to God’s favor solely in His work of uni- 
versal mercy to the race. 

All this, of course, is flat treason and blasphemy to the speculative inter- 
ests which the Radical is expected to maintain ; but it is, in my opinion, 
extremely friendly to the Practical issues it has at heart. So far as I un- 
derstand the intellectual position of those whom the Radical aims to rep- 
resent, it is one of sheer Naturalism, making the relation between man and 
God to be naturally accordant; and therefore stigmatizing as frivolous the 
old ecclesiastical tradition on that subject, which makes their accord purely 
spiritual, as contingent upon an actual Divine redemption of man, wrought 
in the depths of his own nature. I need hardly say, after what has passed, 
that I dissent, # ¢o¢o, from this intellectual judgment on the part of our cur- 
rent religious naturalism; but I cannot help seeing all the while that this 
fierce rude Naturalism is not only a palpable advance upon the flippant 
insincere Unitarianism of which it is the lineal but unfilial offspring, but 
also stands practically much better affected to the future of human hope — 
to the interests of our providential destiny — than the doting and debauched 
Orthodoxy of which it is the impassioned enemy. 

For if, as we have seen, the living spirit of religion —the one sole spirit 
which under all its literal forms religion has sought to nourish and promote 
upon earth —is the social spirit, a-spirit of the broadest society or fellow- 
ship among men, then it is clear that any doctrine animated by that spirit, 
is far more really, even if not nominally, religious in the best meaning of 
that word, than all other doctrines put together, which, however nominally 
religious, yet persistently blink out of sight the total spiritual contents of 
religion. Now our current religious Naturalism, however imperfect it is 
and even worthless as a speculative theology, is yet practically full of cordial 
good-will to every man in his lowest estate ; and our current religious spir- 
itualism on the other hand, however faultless it prove as a speculative the- 
ology, is yet in heart utterly indifferent to human welfare save in so far as 
it can be compressed into sectarian channels. There can be no doubt, 
accordingly, upon which cause the Divine smile rests. There can be no 
doubt that our so-called Naturalism —in the divine judgment or separation 
which is now taking place between the sheep and the goats — occupies the 
right hand place, or place of honor; and our so-called Spiritualism the left 
hand place, or place of dishonor. For while the latter incessantly vocifer- 
ates Lord! Lord! with all its lungs, or pays the Divine name even exces- 
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sive and ridiculous ritual homage, it is utterly dead to its spiritual quality, 
and heaps remorseless outrage upon it whenever it comes into chance colli- 
sion with its own carnal pretensions. And while the former utterly ignores 
the Lord’s name in any literal sense, or even disputes its claim to special 
ritual remembrance, it spiritually recognizes the profoundly human or uni- 
versal quality of that name, and seeks livingly to fulfil or reproduce its 
blameless requisitions. 

In short, the new Naturalism is a doctrine whose bare existence is inex- 
plicable upon any other hypothesis than the accomplishment of that very 
work of God in our nature, which Orthodoxy has always literally affirmed 
and spiritually denied. If the socIAL sentiment — the sentiment of a uni- 
versal society, fellowship, equality among men, as alone consistent with the 
creative perfection— had not got broadly established in men’s respect: if 
the supremacy of society to all organized interests upon earth, whether 
sacerdotal or political, had not got the divinest ratification to men’s con- 
sciences everywhere: Naturalism, as a religious doctrine, would still be un- 
heard of. For this doctrine is instinct (though, as it seems to me, far from 
intelligent) with the fundamental truth of Christianity, which is the truth of 
God’s NATURAL humanity, or of His living presence and power, not only 
in the good, but above all, in the evil things of our nature; not only in its 
highest or most individualized mental forms, but also, and above all, in its 
lowest, most abject, or universal forms : and therefore with all the poor spunk 
I can muster, I bid it a cheerful God-speed ! It fills me indeed with an in- 
most anguish to hear any pontiff of the new dispensation commend (as they 
are so apt to do) to our reverent sfiritua/ appreciation, some shining literary 
notability in whose bosom a serene unconscious egotism does duty for the 
Holy Ghost ; but I know all the while that this is my private infirmity 5 
that it comes of my being, as yet, so unreconciled to the gospel of God’s 
redemption, which shows Him henceforward setting up whatever men have 
most despised, and pulling down whatever they have most esteemed. It is 
all owing, in other words, to the fact, that while reflectively I am full of good- 
will, I yet am spiritually or spontaneously disaffected, to that supreme 
manhood, which once in human annals lifted every basest, most reprobate 
son of earth into such living contact and unison with the infinite Divine 
holiness, as forever to shame out of all regard — save to the mind of deter- 
mined unbelief — the thenceforth futile and frivolous pretension either of 
an absolute good, or an absolute evil, in human character. I patiently ago- 
nize, therefore, for a truer sympathy with this peerless heart of manhood in 
my race ; and meanwhile do my best to stifle or benumb every emotion with 
which my rebellious bosom heaves, when I see God’s eternal love and wis- 
dom vindicating themselves to a spiritual regard, only by abasing all that 
my natural heart fondly pronounces good; only by falsifying all that my 
natural understanding loudly proclaims as true. H. J. 





MR. SEARS ON MODERN NATURALISM. 


es remarkable Address of Mr. Sears to the Cambridge A/umai, has 
already been noticed in these pages. It merits, though only by its 
demerit, a further consideration. 

Mr. Sears is a very able writer, but much less able as a thinker. His 
thought has indeed a kind of wide, swift, and sweeping movement, which is 
not only pleasing, but fascinating ; while the same gives him such an air of 
easy and lofty mastery over his subject, that one is inclined to fall into his 
train, throw up the cap and huzza, as one is to dance when sweet and spirited 
music tugs at his heels. This effect is enhanced by the extreme charm of 
his style, for he is an accomplished rhetorician ; he writes with great fresh- 
ness, felicity, and vigor ; and the words seen to have flown to his thought 
like iron filings to a magnetic bar. 

Nevertheless, when one compels himself to disregard his manner and 
attend strictly to matter, there is found to be, with all this movement, no 
progress. You are magnificently piloted to the land of Nowhere. His 
thought is a chaos disguised by learning, rhetoric and self-confidence. The 
paper above mentioned is more throughly destructive than any other we have 
seen of late years ; for, not content with attempting the life of every theory 
within reach, it ends by destroying itself. It is a piece of splendid suicide. 
Mr. Sears is more unkind to himself than to any other, for he cuts up his 
own belief by the roots ; he sets one hand at stabbing at the other ; all that 
he would say, he succeeds in unsaying. 

We have no intention of making these assertions without duly sustaining 
them; we put forward our accusation at the outset that it may recoil upon our 
own heads if imperfectly supported. 

Let us come at once to the point. After showing that modern science 
has broken through the shell of “the old supernaturalism,” which can no 
more be pieced together; after showing, again, that science, having des- 
troyed the old belief remains barren, impotent to produce spiritual children ; 
after accepting Kant fully in the statement made by that hard-headed thinker 
of the limitations which appertain “to the speculative reason,” that is, to the 
logical understanding, posited in space and time ; Mr. Sears arrives at this 
result: Natural science is atheistic ; “the speculative reason” is hemmed 
in helplessly within the walls of the finite ; it is impossible to climb, by log- 
ical process, from World to God — impossible to arrive at a single absolute 
truth by any word on which the understanding, setting out from data fur- 
nished by our natural experience, is able to journey. The argument of 
“ natural religion” is a solecism. Paley’s Evidences are waste paper. 

We say not nay to all this. Herbert Spencer has indeed shown that the 
action of the understanding perpetually implicates a reality which it can 
never explain. ,It asserts its own partiality. It ever says, “ There is more 
beyond.” But this is its utmost achievement in that direction; and this 
surely is not enough. 

It is to be said also, that Swedenborg struck out, and Wilkinson has fol- 
fowed, upon a higher path, which, we may perhaps say, does lead from finite 
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to infinite, from World to God. But this is a road on which only imagina- 
tive reason can journey. It is a turnpike, at whose gate the understanding is 
arrested for want of ability to pay the required toll. It may, indeed, go 
through, but only, like a horse, as the driven, not the driver. 

However, the statement of Mr. Sears must be substantially admitted. 
The understanding as defined by Kant, is indeed enclosed helplessly within 
the limits of the finite, while that which Kant calls reason (Vernun/?) is 
itself the enclosing wall. Modern science, and the philosophy which works 
exclusively by its methods, are limited as the understanding is limited. So 
far we freely confess that Mr. Sears’ “ Naturism” cannot legitimate a 
single religious truth. 

Having gone on victoriously so far, our knight errant, warring in behalf 
of the distressed damsel of traditionalism, prepares to encounter a last foe, 
and to sweep the field of man’s natural experience, outward or inward, sen- 
sational or spiritual, clear of all right to believe, or reason for believing. 
Aware that he has now come to his critical conflict, he braces his nerve, 
and dashes on to the charge with a red rowel and a flashing blade. 

“Frightened,” he says, “at this result,” namely, this hopeless enclosure in 
the phenomenal or finite, “the naturalistic philosophy hastens to shift its 
ground. Oh, the moral nature is not phenomenal, but noumenal: it is not 
representative of God, but presentative. Very well: then the moral con- 
science is itself God, for that is what it presents : and the essential divine 
is transferred to the human consciousness, and God sinks and is lost in 
man.” 

A consummation surely not to be wished. We are under obligations to 
Mr. Sears for refusing to permit the same. It were undoubtedly childish 
for man to think of walking in shoes so much too big for him, and profane 
to meditate thrusting the Eternal into shoes so much too small. 

Nevertheless, though the charge is so gallantly made, and apparently, — 
his own word for it—in so good a cause, the question remains : Who is it, 
when the conflict is over, that lies in the dust? To our eye, the prostrate 
figure looks dreadfully like that of Mr. Sears himself! And moreover, we 
thought it his own weapon which cast him there. What else could happen, 
ifone wou/d run a tilt at the adamant of eternal truth ? 

We proceed to inspection. Let any one read the passage quoted above, 
and say if he, or any other man, can possibly understand the writer other- 
wise than as maintaining that man’s moral being must be one of these two, 
either noumenal or phenomenal, either presentative or representative. He 
is trying to bind the “ Naturists ” to this alternative, and make it a dilemma, 
on either horn of which they will be slain. Does he believe what he says ? 
Is he using words sincerely? Is the alternative in his own mind merely 
verbal, or is it real? If verbal only, it is a piece of paltering on his part; if 
real, he is as much destroyed as anybody. He says presently, “Say that 
the moral nature gives us only phenomena, and we run dead into the abyss 
of atheism ; say it gives us noumena, and we are clutched forthwith by an 
all devouring Pantheism.” Well, what then, Mr. Sears? Nothing. What 
escape? None. Mr. Sears is nowhere ; he is leading nowhither: he is a 
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philosophic destructionist ; he is the Thug of metaphysic ; he has no posi- 
tion, no idea. What has he? Only the hope, one would say, that when all 
spiritual basis of belief has been made away with, and all possibility of believ- 
ing by nature, right, and evidence been exploded, then men will helplessly sub- 
side, or sprawl, upon the platform of Augustinism taken in the Pickwickian 
sense, which would seem to be his own dependence. A hope vain indeed ; 
for it were vainer in its fulfillment than in being disappointed. 

We are not denouncing Mr. Sears. Privately, we are sure, he is a most 
estimable man. Doubtless he is conscious of nothing but the purest inten- 
tions. Nota syllable here is designed to impugn his moral dispositions. 
We describe simply his attitude towards ideas. This is merely mischievous. 
Among ideas his chosen function is that of headsman ; and he chops, chops 
away with a sole zeal to destroy. And if the reducing oneself to this be 
victory, what were defeat ? 

But the dilemma which he has sought to constitute, with no escape for 
himself more than for others, is altogether forced and arbitrary, obtained 
by pushing words beyond their proper scope. We admit that if the moral 
being of man is merely phenomenal, we fall not indeed into atheism, but 
into no more than a negative theism, like that of Herbert Spencer. It 
would not indeed follow that the moral consciousness is false or meaning- 
less were it phenomenal. It might be representative, and yet be trustwor- 
thy. A symbol is not necessarily a lie. Words are symbolic ; they are not 
the things themselves signified ; yet that words may be the instruments of 
truth we still believe, though fresh from reading Mr. Sears. Say that the 
moral consciousness is no more than a divine word, symbolic, representative 
only ; how shall one thence infer that it represents nothing, but only pre- 
sents man’s subjectivity? Must a word de the thing it signifies, under pain 
of signifying that no ¢hing exists ? 

However, if the soul of man be only phenomenal, we concede that immor- 
tality goes by the board. The phenomenal changes, perishes ; it is as Mr. 
Sears reports, “ ever dying, and never reappears in the same form.” 

But does it follow, if the moral nature is presentative, that it imprisons 
God in the consciousness of man? Notatall. Mr. Sears’ assumption of 
this is purely gratuitous; while without this assumption his terrifying 
dilemma comes to nothing. 

Let us speak first of the moral nature in the stricter sense of the term. This 
is presentative we will say. But of what? Of God? Only as God is im- 
plied in Duty. Its single word is ought. It affirms adsolute obligation. 
Absolute, observe. Its express attestation is that moral obligation is not 
begotten and contained within the limits of man’s individuality — that it 
transcends these limits—that it is incommensurable with aught finite or 
subjective. This is the sign manual of divinity upon it. 

If we enlarge the term “ moral nature” to include all man’s spiritual being 
and arrive at those inward indications of a divine presence, which, we 
would fain believe, are not wanting to Mr. Sears more than to others (yet 
how know of a divine Presence, if the divine is not Dresented ?) the same 
characteristic remains. The divine is presented, but neither as alien from 
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our own being, nor as contained within the limits of our subjectivity. It is 
presented, but expressly as transcending all individual limitation. 

Does Mr. Sears know nothing of this experience? And still professes to 
be a spiritual teacher! But if he does know of it, why make confusion about 
it? Why try to force mere verbal limitations, mere word-necessities, upon 
an interior fact, which exists without words, and can never be more than 
clumsily represented by them ? Call this inward presentation noumenal, or 
call it supernatural, quite as you please. The calling does not make the 
fact, and will not change it. The divine zs presented in the consciousness 
of man; orof a divine presence man never knows. Is it a divine pres- 
ence that Mr Sears affirms, or only a divine absence? If he affirms a God 
eternally resent, he affirms a God eternally presented; if he affirms a God 
eternally absent, he affirms atheism. 

This is Ads alternative. Let him take his position, not with reference to 
words, but with reference to facts of man’s inward life. Or, if he will take 
no position, let him be silent, and forbear to confuse by word-mongering, or 
if he cannot confuse, to disparage, those who choose neither to flounder for- 
ever in the slough of Pyrrhonism, nor to believe by shutting their eyes, 
without knowing at what or why. D. A. W. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


N response to an invitation, contained in a Circular issued in August 
| by the Board of State Charities, a large and very respectable meeting 

assembled in the Representatives’ Hall, at the State House, Boston, 
on Wednesday, the 4th instant. Almost all parts of the State were repre- 
sented, and many persons came from other States. Among the audience 
were many ladies, several of whom took part in the proceedings, while many 
enrolled themselves as members of the Association. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. Governor Andrew was 
chosen Chairman, by acclamation, and Dr. James C. White, of Boston, and 
F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, were appointed Secretaries. The Governor 
took the Chair a little past ten o’clock, A. M., and after a brief address, 
thanking the meeting for the honor conferred, and emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the subject to be discussed, he called upon the Committee of Ar- 
rangements to bring forward the business of the day. In response, Dr. 
White, one of the Secretaries, read the Report of the Committee, stating 
in detail the topics included in the term Social Science, and proposing a 
society for their public consideration and discussion. The Report was able, 
and to the point ; it was received with marked favor by the assembly ; and 
it was immediately voted to form an Association on the basis indicated in 
the Report. What this was will appear better from the Constitution adopted, 
which is, in its main points, a condensation of the Report. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Adopted in Boston, October 4, 1865. 

I.—This Society shall be called THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

II.—Its objects are, to aid the development of Social Science, and to guide 
the public mind to the best practical means of promoting the Amendment 
of Laws, the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression of 
Crime, the Reformation of Criminals and the progress of Public Morality, 
the adoption of Sanitary: Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles 
on questions of Economy, Trade and Finance. It will give attention io 
Pauperism, and the topics related thereto ; including the responsibility of 
the well-endowed and successful, the wise and educated, the honest and re- 
spectable, for the failures of others. It will aim to bring together the vari- 
ous societies and individuals now interested in these objects, for the purpose‘ 
of obtaining by discussion the real elements of Truth, by which doubts 
are removed, conflicting opinions harmonized, and a common ground afford- 
ed for treating wisely the great social problems of the day. 

I{I.—This association shall include four departments: the frst for Edu- 
cation; the second for Public Health ; the ¢#zrd for Economy, Trade and 
Finance ; the fourth for Jurisprudence and the Amendment of Laws. 

1V.—The officers of this association shall be a president, four vice-presi- 
dents, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and five 
directors, who shall constitute an executive committee of thirteen, and shall 
have power to fill any vacancies in their body which shall occur between 
the annual meetings. One vice-president and one director shall be assigned 
to each department, and these, together with a special secretary for each, 
shall constitute the executive committee for each department. The fifth 
director shall act as librarian. ._ These seventeen officers shall hereafter be 
chosen annually, on the second Wednesday in October, and shall hold office 
till their successors are chosen. 

V.—The annual meetings of this association shall be held in Boston, un- 
less some other place is specially ee Special meetings may be 
called by the executive committee or by the president and any five members 
of the committee at any time and place which they may think proper ; but 
no officers shall be chosen, assessments made, or amendments to the Con- 
stitution passed, except at the annual meetings, or some adjournment 
thereof. 

VI.—The business of the meetings shall be to hear Addresses, Reports 
and Papers, and to conduct discussions on the topics before mentioned. 
When desirable, the meetings shall be held by departments, over each of 
which a vice-president shall preside. All members may take part in the 
discussions, but no papers shall be read which have not been previously 
submitted to the executive committee in each department. 

VII.—Before any meeting shall divide into departments, and immediately 
after the transaction of the regular business, the president shall call for, and 
the executive committee may bring forward, such subjects, not exceeding 
four in number, as are judged by them of immediate practical importance, 
and these shall have the precedence of all other subjects during the first ses- 
sion of the meeting. 

VIII.—Any person may become a member by signing the Constitution, 
and paying the sum of three dollars, and may continue a member by paying 
annually such further sum, not exceeding five dollars, as may be assesse 


on the members by vote of the association at its annual meeting. Any per- 
son may become a life member, exempt from assessments, by the payment 
of fifty dollars. 

1X.—Honorary members and corresponding members may be chosen, but 
shall not exceed the number of the regular members ; and members thus 
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chosen shall be exempt from the payment of assessments. All members, 
both regular, honorary and corresponding, shall be entitled to receive a copy 
of the 7ransactions of the association. 


X.— The secretaries, under the direction of the executive committee, 
shall annually select from the papers handed in and the addresses made, 
such as they shall deem proper for publication, and shall publish them, 
along with a report of the a and discussions at the meetings during 
the year. This publication shall be called the 7ramnsactions of the associa- 
tion. They may also prepare and issue such other publications as may be 
deemed best by the executive committee. 

XI.— None but regular members shall have the privilege of voting in 
the meetings, and none but members of taking part in the discussions, ex- 
cept by invitation of the presiding officer ; but it shall be the policy of the 
association to admit as many members as possible, and to encourage the 
co-operation of other societies having kindred objects in view. 

XII. — Whenever other associations shall be formed in other parts of 
North America, it shall be the policy of this association to co-operate with 
them so far as practicable. For this purpose the executive committee are 
empowered to call a convention of these assaciations, or to send delegates 
to such a convention. 

This Constitution was not adopted without full discussion, and the modi- 
fication of some points init. In substance, however, it was the same as 
that reported by the Committee, and read by Mr. Sanborn, at the meeting. 

The name chosen was not entirely satisfactory to all those present. Mr. 
Samuel E. Sewell and several others wished for a Massachusetts associa- 
tion ; some desired a New England association ; but it was so evidently 
the wish of the majority to extend the field of operations over the whole 
country, that finally the name “ American” was agreed upon. The price of 
admission to membership was also warmly discussed ; Wendell Phillips, 
and Colonel Higginson, taking part in favor of a low rate rather than a high 
one. The sum of three dollars was finally fixed upon, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Higginson. 

A proposition to add a fifth Department, to consider the Reformation of 
Criminals and young Delinquents was made by Mr. George B. Emerson, 
and warmly supported by several others. It was voted down, however, after 
Dr. Jarvis had stated that the classification reported, was that of the British 
association, and had been found, on trial, to be the best. 

Among those who debated these and other points relating to the Consti- 
tution, were Mrs. C. H. Dall, of Boston; Dr. A. B. Palmer, of Michigan 
University ; Dr. Strong, of New York; Judge Russell, of Boston; Hon. 
Amasa Walker, of North Brookfield ; Hon. John A. Goodwin, of Lowell ; 
John D. Philbrick, of Boston ; Judge Wright, Rev. C. F. Barnard, T. C. 
Amory, Patrick O. Jackson; Dr. E. W. Hatch, of the Connecticut Reform 
School, and Edward Earle, of Worcester. After the adoption of the Consti- 
tion, a nominating committee of thirteen, representing the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and Michigan, reported the follow- 
ing list of officers, who were chosen by the members. 

President—Prof. William B. Rogers, of Boston. Vice-President—I. Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Hill, of Cambridge, (Department of Education) ; II. Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, of Boston, (Department of Public Health); III. Rev. Dr. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, of New Haven, (Department of Economy, Trade, and 
Finance); IV. Dr. Francis Lieber, of New York, (Department of Jurispru- 
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dence and Amendment of Laws). Directors, (assigned to each of the above- 
named departments in their order), I. Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; II. Mrs. Samuel Parkman, of Boston; III. Edward Atkinson, 
Esq., of Boston; Hon. Emory Washburn of Cambridge. Secretaries, |. 
Hon. Joseph White, of Williamstown ; II. James C. White, of Boston ; III. 
Hon. George Walker, of Springfield; IV. Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, of 
New York.—Recording Secretary—F. B. Sanborn, Esq., of Concord. Cor- 
responding Secretary—Prof. Samuel Eliot, of Eoston. Zreasurer—Charles 
H. Dalton, Esq., of Boston. General Director and Librarian—Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, of Boston. , 

It will be seen that of the five Directors, two are women. It was under- 
stood that most of the officers chosen, had been consulted beforehand, and 
would serve on the Executive Committee, which, by the Constitution, has 
the general management of the association. 


In the afternoon session, papers were read by Wm. P. Atkinson and Dr. 
Henry G. Clark, and an interesting discussion followed. The enrollment 
of members was continued through the day, until nearly a hundred were on 
the list. Some of these were the following: Gov. Andrew, Judge Wash- 
burn, Wendell Phillips, Thomas C. Amory, Mrs. Mara Weston Chapman, 
Rey. J. M. Manning, George B. Emerson, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Hon. John 
Nesmith, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mrs. Mary I. Quincy, Miss A. W. May, Dr. 
H. G. Clark, Prof. A. B. Palmer of Michigan; Dr. J. S. Butler of Hartford; 
Dr. Edward Jarvis, Prof. Gilman, of Yale College, Dr. O. S. Strong, of 
New York ; Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, of New York; Dr. Hatch. of Merid- 
en, Conn; E. S. Tobey, J. D. Philbrick, Joseph A. Allen of Westboro’; 
Mrs. Charles Pierce, of Cambridge ; Mrs. Mary E. Stearns, of Medford; 
Hon. G. Haynes, of Charlestown ; Hon. Phineas Ball, of Worcester ; Dr. 
N. Allen, of Lowell; Col. T. W. Higginson, of Worcester. 


We notice here a very happy mixture of Radicals and Conservatives, and 
a fair proportion of women. In the British Association some of the most 
eminent members are women — Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter 
being two of them. 

The whole proceedings of the meeting showed great interest in the sub- 
ject of Social Science on the part of those assembled, and we are told that 
the letters received by the Board of State Charities, in reply to their Circu- 
lar, indicate an equal interest in all parts of the Union. The people of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, have voted to invite the association to hold its next an- 
nual meeting there ; the Philadelphia Prison Society, founded by Rush and 
Franklin, chose delegates, and promise co-operation. There really seems 
to be an opportunity for the new association to do a great good. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 


By a coincidence, which we are quite sure was not arranged, while the 
public-spirited persons who have set on foot a Social Science Association 
in this country were holding their convention at the State House, on the 
fourth of October, the British Association for the same objects was holding 
its ninth annual session at Sheffield, under the presidency of its founder, 
Lord Brougham. This elder association was projected in 1856, but was not 
formally organized until October, 1857, when its first assembly was held at 
Birmingham. In 1858, it met in Liverpool; in 1859, in Bradford; and 
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since then in Glasgow, Dublin, London, Edinburgh and York. It was at 
the two last-named places that Lord Brougham, in his annual address, made 
those unfortunate allusions to America which he has since tried to explain, 
but which he does not mend by his explanations. 

In many respects, however, the address of Brougham for 1865, is worthy 
of note. He runs over the field, and it is a vast one, which his associates 
cover in their investigations and discussions, and if he does not offer much 
that is absolutely, new, he talks with spirit on all topics, and very instruct- 
ively on some. Perhaps he makes us think of that ill-natured witticism 
which greeted his appointment as Lord Chancellor — “that it was a pity 
Brougham did not know a little law, for then it could be truly said that he 
knew a /itt/e of everything ;” but he has served mankind so long, and, on the 
whole, so well, that he is entitled to immunity both from laughter and anger. 

We shall make a few extracts, from Lord Brougham’s address, which we 
find reported in the London Sfar of the 5th: — 


CO-OPERATION OF WORKINGMEN. — HOURS OF LABOR. 


It was highly satisfactory at our last Congress to mark the success of the great 
co-operative movement in the increase of the societies and their resources. That 
progress has continued, although not at the rate of former years ; and as this dim- 
inution has partly arisen from the increased rigor of the rules established, and the ° 
arrangements enforced with the view to profit, an advantage has been gained ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, that too great parsimony has been shown in the payment of those 
employed. It was, however, impossible that the same rate of increase should con- 
tinue which had been exhibited in 1860 and 1861, when no less than 250 new soci- 
ties had been formed. In 1863 there were in all 454, whose sales in the year 
amounted to £2,626,000, and their profit divided was £213,000. Mr. Pratt’s return 
for the last year (1864) is 5% societies, their sales £2, 742,000, and profit £225,000. 
The counties of York an ancaster continue to take the lead, as in the number 
of 505, Lancaster has no less than 130, and this 104. One cannot avoid recollecting 
the saying of a Rochdale tradesman, when a few workmen advanced a iittie money 
to establish a store ; he said he should be able to carry it all in his wheelbarrow, 
and now the assets of the societies are returned at £891,000, and their cash in the 
bank and in the hands of their treasurers at £105,000. 

Much has been done for the workingman without any Parliamentary proceedings. 
The repeated and.earnest expression of opinion by our body to their employers 
has continued to receive their full consideration, and those whom we extolled at 
York and Edinburgh for their kindly conduct, and especially the Messrg. Cham- 
bers, have been reducing the hours of labor to ten, and this has become a general 
movement. The early closing, of which Leeds was so great and so early an exam- 
ple, has been more generally followed, and it is very probable that in both these 
relaxations the loss in hours of labor will be compensated by the more healthy state 
of the men and their more diligent working. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH PRISONS. 


In the class of penal servitude, the subdivision of large prisons, the introduction 
ofthe mark system, the reduction of the excessive gratuities and of the dietary, the 
use of photography, and the giving police superintendance (beneficial not only to 
the public at large, but to the convicts themselves,) are great and important im- 
provements ; and these, together with the use of intermediate prisons in certain 
cases, have approached the Irish system to our own. But there has been great 
improvement in the convict prisons for minor offenders, and an Act passed last 
session has been executed most beneficially by the Home Department. All these 
changes have received the full approbation of the prison directors, whose report 
has been published, and who bear their testimony to the excellent effects of the 
various changes on which they comment. It is very important that the absence of 
Sir Walter Crofton is well supplied by his able successor, and has been so far from 
injuring his system that this has been consolidated by time, and its details are per- 
fected by experience. The great principle has now received full effect that the 
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term of punishment should be lessened, not merely by the convict’s conduct since 
his imprisonment, but by his subsequent conduct until the supervision now first 
actually exercised under the ticket of leave has expired. This supervision of his 
entire liberation has had all the success that ete be expected from it. The de. 
fect which experience shows in the existing regulations for suspension depends 
upon the absence of connection between the police force at different stations. The 
improvement in the discipline of county and borough goals, urged by Lord Carnar- 
von and effected by the gratuitous labors of Sir Walter Crofton, will be sufficient 
for the reformation of convicts, provided that drawbacks shall cease which at pres- 
ent exist, the term of confinement not being shortened in those prisons by the con- 
vict’s behavior. These and many other matters will, it is to be hoped, receive full 
consideration at this Congress, as our invaluable colleague, the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, if he shall unfortunately be unable to attend, will certainly communicate 
the result of his residence in Ireland, and also upon his opinion the working of the 
Liverpool Act, passed last session, for enlarging the powers of grand juries in sani- 
tary cases, an Act which ought to be extended to other towns. We shall also have 
the advantage of the presence of Miss Carpenter, whose recent work, “ Our Con- 
victs,” contains the fullest account of the whole subject. 


The Miss Carpenter here complimented by his lordship (very deservedly) 
is the author of the book on Prisons which we reviewed early in September, 
and which Spencer has republished. We have not yet noticed any paper 
contributed by her at the session in Sheffield, but her friend, W. L. Clay, the 
son of the celebrated chaplain of the Preston gaol, read an essay on the re- 
cént improvements in the English Penal System, on the 5th, and, the same 
day, Mr. Baker read an argument in favor of improved Houses of Correction. 

Mr. Forsyth, author of a life of Cicero, Thomas Hughes, G. J. Holyoake, 
Professor Fawcett, Edwin Chadwick, our countryman Mr. Channing, and 


many others, took part in the debates, which touched upon various questions 
of Law Reform, on the Education of Girls, Trades-Unions, the Health of 
Workingmen, &c.—Boston Commonwealth. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
TWE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


LONDON, Sept. 16. 

It is said that an American Indian, on being introduced to an eminent 
litterateur of Europe, asked, “ But where are his scalps?” The simple fel- 
low would not believe in greatness where there were no trophies. At the 
meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, during the past week, 
Science appeared with her trophies all around her. Thousands on thov- 
sands of hammers, machines, engines rang and roared out the wondrous 
story of the advance and skill and industrial art directly consequent upon the 
advance of scientific thought in England. The great manufacturers there 
open their works to the members of the Association, and it was quite cu- 
rious to see men whose lives were devoted to quiet and- secluded studies 
down among the swart and bare-armed genii who were obeying the lamp 
of the scholar’s study, and incarnating their theories in great bronze and 
iron thews and forms. The theorist was one end of the subtle chain of 
which the other is that big hammer which I saw in a huge electroplating 
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establishment, bringing down an eighteen ton blow which transformed an 
ugly copper plate into a beautifully shaped goblet fit for the table of a king. 
I heard Sir John Lubbock one day describe a queer ephemera (chéocou) 
which beginning down under the water as a little white larva, the fortieth of 
an inch long, without trace of a breathing tube, passed through twenty 
metamorphoses, created itself a pair of lungs, ornamented itself with three 
tails, elongated its antenne, then, coming to the surface of the water, opened 
asecret door in its back and came outofita pretty little winged thing to voyage 
in the air. Then I went to Gillott’s steel pen factory, and saw a bit of flat 
steel pointed by one girl, split by another, stamped by another, polished by 
another, and so on through 7¢s twenty transformations, when it came out 
ready to write somebody’s winged thoughts. And I wondered whether the 
pious old lady was right or not, when she exclaimed, after going through a 
cotton mill, “ God’s works are great, but man’s works are greater!” I think 
if the dear old lady had only remembered that man’s cunning brain zs God’s 
master-work, her phrase would have been just right. It is on the cerebral 
mount that Nature is transfigured. With what a sense of this unity of man 
and nature did I look upon the models used by Watt, at Birmingham, when 
he was feeling out that magnificent discovery which has added to the world, 
by a strict calculation, a working strength greater than that of a thousand 
millions of men. This little cylinder, not one foot long, in which he experi- 
mented on separate condensation, was the small casket that had lain under 
the sea so many ages, from which the giant was to emerge. They do get 
up these Scientific Soirees magnificently in England. Such peeps into the 
infinitesimal — such glances into the infinite as our eyes got that evening ! 
The delicate scintillations of electric and metallic spectra, revealing the 
elements of planets ; the dull dust of some beetle’s wing shining out under 
the microscope as a golden constellation ; a curious connection between 
man and flea suggested by the lancet of a flea started out into a rapier ; 
great iron plate indented with nine shot, and other belligerent preparations ; 
the Telegraph Cable, which Cyrus Field, who was present, seemed to keep 
as far from as possible ; photographs which caught the falling surf, the rising 
mist, the flying sea-fowl, the moonlight, and held them with a perfection 
that made one shudder, — ah, how thrilling were all these! In the centre 
of the room was a glass case holding a big rock, with human skull and other 
bones embedded in it, found in Wales. It was queer to see the faces of 
the followers of Moses as they passed this bit of rock. They lifted their 
noses, and wished in their hearts that the skull were Colenso’s. They talked 
disrespectfully of it, like the man mentioned by Sidney Smith who spoke 
disrespectfully of the equator. Pity that Nature should haveso much leaning 
toward heresy, and insist on showing man as living a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of years earlier than Moses makes him out to have been. On the other 
hand the geologists could not keep away from this poor brother who spoke 
so eloquently from his stone bed. Doubtless he had devoured many a 
human being with those big teeth of his, and his big arm-bones had mas- 
tered the Irish elk, or sent his stone arrow into the side of elephas primo- 
genus, and, in short, he must have been a harder customer to deal with 
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than these white-cravatted gentry who look upon him as a teacher of infidel- 
ity ; but I am sure that if Sir Charles Lyell had obeyed the instincts of his 
heart he would have kissed that skull. As it was, we had disquisitions made 
on it quite as important as those of Hamlet on the skull of Yorick ; but we 
had nothing better than Davy’s vision of the England of past epochs. The 
words of Sir Humphrey Davy are: “Whilst I was still in motion a dim 
and hazy light which seemed like that of twilight on a rainy morning broke 
upon my sight, and gradually a country displayed itself to my view covered 
with forests and marshes. I saw wild animals grazing in large savannahs, 
and carnivorous beasts disturbing and destroying them. I saw naked 
savages feeding on wild fruits or devouring shellfish, or fighting with clubs 
for the remains of a whale which had been thrown on the shore. I observed 
that they had nohabitations— that they concealed themselves in caves or 
under the shelter of palm trees, and that the only delicious food which 
nature seemed to have given them was the date and the cocoa-nut, and these 
were in very small quantity, and the objects of contention.. I saw that some 
few of these wretched human beings that inhabited the wild waste before my 
eyes had weapons pointed with fish-bone or stone, which they made use of 
for destroying birds, quadrupeds, or fishes that they fed upon raw ; but their 
greatest delicacy appeared to be a maggot or worm, which they sought for 
with the greatest perseverance in the buds of the palm.” 

What is to come out of magnesium? A few evenings ago I saw the vast 
crowds in the streets of Birmingham watching for the little balloons which 
were to be sent up, illuminated with magnesium lights. And when these 
lights did ascend and move gently through the air, not only was every face 
of the crowd distinguishable, but the very ¢in¢s of the faces ; and the thought 
struck me that it may be this artificial sunlight which is yet to give us 
photographs with the colors and shades of Nature caught and held. For 
one half of a century magnesium has been a “ sleeping beauty” — a mere 
name in the catalogue of elements. It has indeed, in one of its combina- 
tions, been a terror to children who, at the bidding of those descendants of 
Herod, the Allopaths, drank it as life’s first bitterness. What Davy (1808) 
only named, it has been given to Bunsen, Faraday, Sonstadt, Deville and 
Caron to bring foremost in the ranks of experiment and interest in the present 
day. Last year, when the British Association was holding its meeting at 
Bath, Professor Roscoe, in the course of a brilliant lecture, took a life-sized 
photograph of the President, Sir Charles Lyell, in a flash, by magnesium 
light, and exhibited it to the audience. A year has passed, and at the meet- 
ing of the same body at Birmingham, there were exhibited photographs of 
the interiorhambers of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. There where a sun- 
beam can never reach, Professor Piozzi Smith had carried his sun light along 
with his camera, and as the result of it we saw the great dark roofs, and 
vaults, and fissures, and the dusky figures of the workmen digging for 
mummies. I trust that Americans will take the hint, and give us those 
grand dark chambers of the Weir Cave in Virginia, and the Mammoth, of 
Kentucky. There was, by the way, an agreement among the sages of 


Science, that many disasters at sea might be escaped by the use of magne- 
sium signals of danger. Cc. 
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